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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Tue proposal of Clermont for prayer, was followed by 
a serious devout manner, among the whole of the men, who 
now became apprehensive that they would perish with cold 
orhunger. Their last bag of buiscuit was half gone; their 
beef entirely ; and their rum, the sailor’s comfort, dealt out 
to them by spoonfuls: even the sea seemed as if it would 
fail them, for fish became scarce; and the wood was so 
hard to be got that it was next to death to go for it. Inad- 
dition to this, the cold was so intense, that they were al- 
most frozen in the tent while *they slept. Poor Isabella, 
whose tender frame had rever been exposed to the rough 
blasts of winter, now sunk -undeér*her affliction; nor had 
Clermont even a shadow of hope of her recovery. And Jen- 
ny deplored her loss; saying, she was and ever had been 
the sweetest, kindest, best girl in the world; and now what, 
did it all signify, when God was going to let her die in a 
place, where she could not get christian burial; nor so 
much as a sheet or shroud to put on, nor even a coffin to 
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go in!—Och! by her soul, she did not know what Miss 
Isabella had done, to deserve such bad usage from him; 
while the poor sufferer entreated her to be silent, but in 
vain; Jenny’s lamentation only beeame the louder, till at 
length Clermont turned her out of the tent, and became 
her sole nurse himself. She continued to get worse for nine 
days. The biscuits were gone; and hope seemed fled. Night 
drew on; and every man sunk to what he hoped would be 
his last sleep, as they had been a whole week without 
bread, or any sustenance but a few fish. Poor Isabella, 
whose parched lips Clermont moistened with snow, closed. 
her eyes, as he thought, forever, though she still breathed; 
and he, seated by her side, watched her last breath. In 
this situation, his thoughts turned towards that Benificent 
Power, whom he had been taught to revere—Great God !-.- 
said he mentally, and wilt thou suffer thus thy humble sup- 
pliant creature to perish? O my father! my mother! shalf 
we indeed meet no more in this world? am I to be cut off 
in the bloom of youth? and how many widows will remain, 
to weep the loss of their husbands, while they labour te 
support their infant offspring! can there be mercy in this ? 
thought he, and his mind began‘to waver; till, terrified 
at his own temerity, he sunk on his knees, and in a short 
mental prayer he entreated pardon for his offence, and in 
the words of our blessed Saviour, cried—Not my will, 
Father of mercy, but thine be done. He rose, calm and 
resigned, Isabella continued to sleep. The moon was at 
the full, aud shone with a full resplendant brightness, while 
the stars sparkled like fire. He kissed Isabella’s cheek; 
and going to the entrance of her tent, fixed his eyes sted- 
fastly on the sky—Ere this time to-morrow night, sighed 
he, she will have passed those heavenly lights, and 
will have knelt at the feet of her blessed Saviour, and per- 
haps plead for mercy for those who, unlike her, fear to die. 
O Isabella! how enviable is thy state! yet how do we dread 
it! Great God, it is not death, but the manner that distres- 
ses me. At this moment, he fancied he saw a sail; again 
he looked, and thought his eyes had deceived him ; yet he 
ran to the height that had been called the watch-post. He 
gazed, till he was convinced he was right; he then took a 
speaking trumpet, and hailed her. “this aroused the men 


who, one and all, set up such a shout of joy, surprise and 
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exultation, that it is impossible to describe it. The sail ap. 
peared to be about two miles off; so that they feared it would 
be impossible to make her hear them. In this distress, the 
captain ran to the tent, taking a gun, and putting in a dou- 
ble load, went to the edge of the water, and discharged it. 
This had the desired effect; for they saw her immediately 
back her sails, and put about ; ; while the men brought out 
their beds, which were of dry leaves, and set them on fire. 
The next minute a gun told them to expect reliefs; and in 
a short time, they saw her cast anchor, and heard the men 
talking English in the boats that were making for the shore, 

from whence they took the whole of them, though it requi- 
red two of them to carry Isabella, who continued to sleep, 
to the boat. The vessel proved to be an American home- 
ward bound trader, belonging to Philadelphia, which had 
been driven out of her course, by the man at the helm fal- 
ling asleep; and I thank God for the accident, said captain 
C. which has thus made me the instrument of saving so 
many of my fellow creatures. ‘They were liberally supplied 
with a supper; and the crew cheerfully resigned their ham- 
mocks to the strangers, while the captain gave up his state- 
room to Isabella. But Jenny, whose joy was now as noisy as 
her grief had been, was sent to the bread-room, for fear she 
would wake her young lady, whose life, the captain said, 
depended on her sleep; she will either awake to life, said 
he, or she will wake no more. Is she your sister, sir? to 
Clermont. No sir, to me she was an entire stranger, till 
we became passengers in the same vessel. Then I presume, 
said the mate, who had observed the attention he paid her, 
_she has inspired a tender interest since. Clermont shook 
his head, and replied, she is a woman, and unprotected. I 
i have a young sister: therefore every female in the same 
situation, has a claim on me; but as for any other ideas, I 
am a stranger to them; all women arealike tome. ‘Then 
you are not in love? said young Thompon, laughing; why 
d—n it, man, I was in hopes you had a sweetheart, whq 
would either hang or drown herself for your loss; then what 
a melancholy ballad we should have had next year, for our 
Yankey girls to sing. Poh! never mind his nonsense, sir, 
‘said the captain; but turn into this birth, and I will watch 
by your little protegée. Clermont thanked him; but declar- 
ed he would sit by her till the last moment. The captain 
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shaking him by the hand, declared he was a noble fellow; 
and desiring him to use the cabin as if it were his own, turn- 
ed in himself; and in a few minutes, every eye in the place 
was closed, but Clermont’s, who sat wondering whether it 
was not a dream—was he really preserved from a horrid 
death? O God, cried he, let me never more doubt thy 
goodness in the hour of emergency. His soul now soared 
to the regions of unbounded space, and contemplated eter- 
nitv, which when compared with our present existence, this 
life seemed but as a drop in the ocean; and why then 
thought he, should we be so anxious for its preservation ? 
or W hy dread to meet a kind, beneficient judge, who knows 
and pities the weakness of our nature? nothing but a guil- 
ty comscience can excite those fears. In such meditation 
passed the few remaining hours, till the day broke, and the 
voices of the men on deck made him apprehensive that they 
would wake Isabella; for whose life in defiance of his pious 
meditations, he was extremely anxious. But Mr. Thomp- 
son soon released him from them, by informing the men of 
the dangerous consequences that would result from their 
noise; and immediately all was still. She slept till about 
ten o’clock, when she opened her eyes, and looked wildly 
around her; then fixing them on Clermont, with a sweet 
smile, she held out her hand to him, and asked where she 
was, in afaint voice; then added, are we, my dear bro- 
ther, released from our sufferings? Not in this world, said. 
Clermont: but we have left the island, and are on our way 
to Philadelphia. Thank God! ejaculated she faintly; I shalk 
then have it in my power to present my brother to my dear 
father, who always wished for a son. The captain, who 
heard her voice, now came to enquire how she was. Weak, 
but quite well, and very hungry. And please God, you. 
shall have the very best the ship affords ; for 1 love to em- 
ploy cooks, but d—n the doctor. Isabella, now convales- 
cent, was resigned to the care of Jenny, under the superin- 
cendance of Mr. ‘Thompson for the anxiety of mind that had 
so long preyed on Clermont’s spirits, now showed itself in 
a slow! nervous fever, and captain C., would not permit him 
to stay longer m the ‘cabin than necessity required. It was 
the beginning of March; and as the intense cold began to 
abate, he swore that a mouthful of air was better than all 
the drugs in the medicine chest for him ; and it was not long 
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till Isabella maade her appearance on deck, wrapped in Mr, 
‘Thompson’s watch coat, who attended her with the great- 


est tenderness. 
(To be continued.) 


HOME. 


“ The intrepid Swiss, that guards a foreign shore, 

Condemn’d to climbd his mountain-cliffs no more, 

If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild 

Which on those cliffs his infant hours beguil’d, 

Metts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise, 

And sihks a martyr to repentant sighs : Campidell. 


MRS. EDITRESS, 

You have drawn a picture (in a former number) of some 
of the pleasures accompanying the recollection of home by 
those who are “ strangers in a strange land-” I shail trou- 
ble you with a few thoughts on the same subject. The plea- 
sures which are derived from a retrospection of the early 
years of life, are in most people attended with regret; which 
gives them a melancholy cast; but though somewhat som- 
bre, yet to the mind possest of refined sensibility they are 
not the less exquisite. ‘To me they are oftena source of 
moral instruction.— When I feel time hang heavy on me; 
when no friendly converse enlivens the moments as they 
pass, often do I recur to those days of early youth 


“ When nature pleas’, for life itself was new, 
“ And the heart promis’d what the fancy drew.” 
Not long since, I paid a visit to the place of my nativity, 
which is situated whithin the precincts of a neighbouring 
state. The farm has been the residence of my ancestors for 
several generations back, until a few years since, when it 
passed out of the family and it is now in the possession of a 
stranger. I had anticipated much pleasure from revisiting 
the delightful spot, where my youthful days glided swiftly 
and pleasantly by; and when as yet innocence and rural 
simplicity, had not given place to the turbulent cares and 
perplexities of manhood.—Seven years had elapsed since 
I took my last view of the venerable mansion, where first 
the light dawned upon my infant eyes. After introducing 
myself, and making known the object of my visit, I pro- 
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ceeded to take a view of the place and indulge myself with 
the enjoyment of the feelings which it naturally inspired. — 
Every object which presented itself to my eyes, seemed 
as though it were an old friend, whose sight brought to my 
remembrance some interesting event, and faithfully record- 
ed the history of former days.—I surveyed the scenes with 
lively emotion; nor could I refrain from dropping a tear to 
the memory of the period, when I bade adieu to “ friends 
and sacred home,” and exchanged the pleasures of a coun-. 
try life, for the noise and bustle of a city T. 


—2_ + eon 


A SON’S MISCONDUCT. 


“ Vice has its punishments, and virtue has its rewards,” 


Few in life ever set out with brighter prospects of hap. 
piness than did my friend Sedgerly: at the age of twenty 
one, he was established in a lucrative business, by a fond 
and indulgent father; whose hopes of a comfortable and res- 
pectable old age were centered in the prosperity of his dar- 
ling child; who was the only one Heaven had left him ofa 
numerous family. Possessing the advantages of an agreea- 
ble person, a generous disposition, and the esteem and good. 
wishes ofall his friends. and more than all, most truly happy 
in the affections of a beloved and amiable wife. a 

Being nearly of the same age and of similar pursuits 
inclinatons, I was influenced by a wish to imitate the ex- 
ample of his domestic felicity ; accordingly I obtained the 
affections of a young lady, a native of England, whose in- 
teresting countenance, and modest unaffected deportment 

had long before taken entire possession of my heart: After 
having been married some months, my wife received the 
melancholy information of the death of a near and dear re- 
lation, who very unxpectedly had left her a considerable 
fortune, with a particular and earnest request that she 
should return to England, and reside in the house he had 
lefi her: therefore in compliance with the wishes of my 
wife, ! settled in England. 

About ten years after, having some affairs of importance 
to transact in America, I reso!ved to revisit my native jand. 
I seught the places once so familiar to me ; but this short 
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space of time had mace such a change that I could scarcely 
recollect them. I sought the dear friends of my youth, but 
alas! time had also iu that respect made a great change. 
Some, through the trying scene of adversity, were reduced 
to poverty and distress; and some through honest industry 
and frugality, had obtainad an easy independence; whiie 
others ‘‘ had passed this vale of tears” and bid farewell to all 
sublunary hopes.” I recollected with tender anxiety the 
scenes of my youth, in which these dear departed friends 
were so active and happy. I was comforted with the reflec- 
tion that they had resigned themselves into the hands of 
their merciful Creator, and that each one must be superla- 
tively happy in the reward of a virtuous and well spent life. 
In this frame of mind I directed my steps to the abode of 
nfy friend Sedgerly. I considered that ten years had passed 
away, since I left him surrounded by the most flattering 
prospects, and happy in the possession of every earthly 
comfort: therefore l entered his dwelling with the most 
pleasing anticipation. Vain hope! here, alas, time had effect- 
ed a change, a great change. The once blooming and sweet 
countenance of his wife was overspread with care and anx 
ious grief; dejection and sorrow had long been her-constant 
companions. I cast my eyes around the apartment—but 
only the poor remains of former costly furniture graced the 
room. I tenderly enquired into the cause of the visible al- 
teration which I saw had taken place in her family ; a sigh 
®:: all her answer. I hastily enquired for her husband, and 

nfortunately touched on the cause of her unhappiness: she 
arose in order to conceal the tears which she could not sup- 
press ; while she replied that he was out: perceiving that 
the delicacy of her feelings prevented her giving me any 
satisfaction on a subject on which I was extremely interest- 
ed, I arose and took my leave. I soon learned from his 
friends that he so far estranged himself from his family, as 
to plunge in all manner of excess and mtemperance. 

His repeated extravagance and neglect of business soon 
reduced his family to a state of penurious distress ; from 
which he was relieved by his father, who on a solemn pro- 
mise of a reformation, re-established him in business: but 
alas! his repentance was of but short dnration; the means 
of gratification being again in his power, he returned with 
renewed pleasure to his former vices and companions in in- 
iquity ° OP 
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At length his father finding him altogether incorrigible 

and perversely bent on his own destruction, withdrew his 
protection; and, with an aching heart, resolved to leave him 
to all those evil and distressing consequences attendant on 
guilty practices. After an inspection into his own affairs he 
found that by repeatedly discharching the extravagant debts 
of his unworthy son, his finances were very low; however, 
with the little that was left, it was his intention to have re- 
tired with his unhappy daughter-in-law and her little fami- 
ly to a small place of his own, a considerable distance from 
the city, and there spend the remainder of a life which but 
for their sakes he had no desire to prolong. A few days 
previous to their intended removal, Providence for some 
unforeseen purpose, thought proper to close the life, and 
put a period to the miseries of this good old man. The bo- 
dy of his son, wounded and bleeding, was borne home by 
two men who had found him in the street late at night in 
that condition ; the sight was too much for the feelings of 
his aged father, who closed his eyes to open them no more. 
His wife, who still tenderly loved him, and whose health 
and constitution were almost exhausted, received such a 
shock from these sudden complications of misery that she 
did not long survie her father-in-law. O how truly wretch- 
ed was the state of this imprudent man; the dreadful con- 
viction of his enormous crimes and wicked irregularities, 
haunted his guilty conscience, and the sharpest sting of ree 
morse harrassed his mind at the idea of having precipitat 
the grey hairs of his father with sorrow to the grave! h 
faithful, affectionate wife, who for a series of years had si- 
lenitiy and patiently borne his cruel neglect, with the most 
cutting anguish, vainly hoped that time would make him 
sensible of his follies, until at length she was hurried to an 
untimely tomb. O merey! what will become of this votary 
of dissipation ; ; a retrospect of the past is attended with the 
most excruciating sensations of regret; a prospect of the 
futnre, represents all the horrors of poverty and wretched- 
ness: his wounds though recovered, have left him a crip- 
ple for the rest of his days. pale, meagre want is depicted 
on his haggard countenance, and cruel to relate, six smal] 
children, Heaven’s most precious gifts, vainly look up to 
him for food and protection! the scene must close: it is too 
shoeking ; let imagination paint the rest. 
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SELECTIONS OF A DESULTORY READER. 


If Mrs. Carr thinks the following “ selections’”’ of a desul- 
tory reader worthy a place in her entertaining little Re- 
gale, they are at her service. T. 


‘‘ We never know how to value sufficiently a beloved 
friend until fate has forever deprived us of the blessing we 
enjoyed; we then look back upon the imperfections of hu- 
man nature with an indulgent and dispassionate eye, while 
every excelleut qualification presses upon the memory, a- 
dorned with new and refulgent splendor. It is a consoling 
idea, that those trivial errors into which the wisest are some- 
times betrayed, are seldom long remembered after we are 
gone; while our virtues make a lasting impression, even 
upon the minds of those who refused the tribute of aps 
plause, when they were exercised in their fullest vigor.” 


Mrs. Robinson. 





A literary gladiator is thus described by Gibbon. 

‘* He was a master of science, of language, and above 
all, of dispute ; and his acute and flexible logic could sup- 
port, with equal address, and, perhaps, with equal indiffer- 
ence, the adverse sides of every possible question,”’ 

APPREHENSION. 


«“ Why, sweet affection, hast thou power 
, Such stings from fear to borrow ? 
| Or why in pleasure’s rosy bower 
To plant the thorns of sorrow? 
If he I love be far away, 
Thongh sure and safe returning, 
Anxious I pass the lingering day, 
And joyless view the morning. 
If on my infant’s dimpled cheek, 
The rose a moment sickens ; ie 
Hope’s cheering smile in vain I seck, 
And «loom around me thiekens. 


Yet some survive through deepest wa, 
Alone on earth to languish ; 

O ! may I never live to know 
Such keen and cureless anguish. 


Oh! why affection hast thou power, 
Such stings from fear to borrow ? 

Or why in pleasure’s rosy bower 

To plant the thorns of sorrow.” 
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STANZAS TO PAST HOURS. 


Nicut is closing dark and fast ; 
Mournful howls the wintry blast ; 
By the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Whilst alone and sad I sit, 
Shades of former happy days 

Before my pensive fancy flit; 
Joys, whose loss I now deplore, 

Vanish’dto return no more. 


Where the polar mountains rise, 
Proudly mingling with the skies ; 
Where Champliain’s bright billows flow, 
Through the trackless wastes of snow, 
A beauteous valley rises, where, 
When last stern winter chill’d the air, 
I dwelt! oh! scene of many a joy, 
Where happiness knew no alloy, 
Where rosy pleasure strew’d with fiowers, 
The pathway of the laughing hours ; 
When pass’d the day in harmless mirth, 
And when dark evening o’er the earth 
Her star-bespangled mantle threw, 
And veil’d each hill and dale from view ; 
Around the cheerful fire we sat, 
Beguiling care with sooial chat ; 
“ The jest, the song, the laugh went round,” 
And friendship’s smile our pleasure crown’d. 


First was Carolina fair, 

Whose smile might charm e’en sullen care ; 
And sometime Mary’s eyes screne, 
Beam’d soit enchantment o’er the scene ; 
Where Duncan’s song, and Henry’s smile, 
Aided the moments to beguile, 

And Reginald, with eye of flame, 

With open brow, and heart the same ; 
Rosario, genius’ favourite child, 

And gentle Edwin, good and mild, 

And Martha fair, would join the throng; 
Relate the jest, or tune the song. 


Nor was the poet’s line forgot, 
How oftthy melting pages, Scott, 
Have whiled away the uuhceded hours ; 
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And oft resign’d too feeling’s power, 
Did warm imagination soar 
To fancy’s glowing realms with Moore; 


Since then has risen many a day— 
Those scenes of bliss are far away ; 
And often hasthis bleeeing heart 
Felt the keen wounds of sorrow’s dart 5 
And stern mifortune’s mandate dread 

Has robb’d my soul of rest ; 

And diappointment’s icy glance 
Has chill’d my aching breast. 
Yet still fond memory lingers o’er 
Those hours of pleasure, now no more, 
And oft in thouyht I rove again, 
Qn thy dear banks, beloved Champlain. ROSS. 


a - 


TO POVERTY. 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN IN PRISOX. 


Hart! woful wretch, of tearless eye, - 
Of haggard look and labouring sigh, 
Ot wrinkled brow, of aspect drear, 
And cheek ne’er jewell’d with a tear! 
Thy pallid eye, which nothing sees, 
And bones that rattle to the breeze ; 
The mouldering rags that patch thy frame; 
Proclaim thy nature and thy name. 
Welcome to the prison’s gloom, 
Welcome to this dreary room ; 

Never from this mansion roam, 

Here thou art certain of a home ; 
Here, to every ill resign’d, 

Leave the day and leave mankind. 
What hast thou, poor wretch, to gain 
In the walks of heartless men? 
Purse-proud wealth is nought to thee, 
Child of cheerless misery ! 

What hast thou to do with man? 
None will aid thee, if they can ; 

None thy naked form will deck, 

None the freezing blast will check ; 
None will light the fading eye, 

None will stop the rising sigh ; 

None will smoothe the wrinkled brow, 
Or pity such a wretch as thou! 
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Man has no sympathy for thee ; 
Child of cheerless misery ! 

Search the thoughtless world again, 
Search for pity—search in vain! 
Pass the gorgeeus miser by, 

Anger flashing from his eye, 
Flashing wild and full on thee, 
Child of cheerless misery ! 

Then seek again this spacious tomb, 
Seek the prison’s awful gloom; 
Leave the world and leave her ways, 
Bury here thy wretched days ; 
Here, where lengthen’d night obtains. 
Here, where ceaseless winter reigns ; 
Here, where friendly hinges may 
Shut out man as well asday ! 
Hasten here and live with me, 
Child of cheerless misery ! 

Here, enamour’d with thy charms, 
I'll enfold thee in my arms! 

Clasp thy meagre form around, 
Form, with filthy tatters bound ; 
Kiss thy cold and fleshless bones, 
Echo to thy ceaseless groans! 

Here tho vhast not man to dread, 
Here recline thy weary head: 
Cruelty has done her spite, 

Hither haste to welcome night ; 
Wo our constant theme shall be, 
Child of cheerless misery. 

Once [ own’d a happier lot, 

Once could boast a peaceful cot ; 
Calm content my luscions hoard, 
Plenty smil’d upon my board ; 
Fond Maria was as fair, 

Beauteous all my children were ; 
Soft my kind instructions came, 
Vice they knew not but by name, 
In them all did virtue shine, 
Virtue, deathless as divine ! 

Ne’er did penury implore 

Vainly at my cottage door ; 

Scarce the poor had time to crave 





So says a stern batchelor. But what would the happy father of a 


family say ? 
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Ere anticipztion gave ! 
Thou ah ! then I knew not thee, 
Child of cheerless misery ! 







































But those blissful times are o’er, 
Plenty cheers my heart no more; 
Dead Maria is—despair 

Kill’d the fairest of the fair ! 

Dead my children, lost my friends, 
Here my wretched being ends! 
Here did cruelty immure 

Me, poorest even of the poor! 

Now no more Maria’s breast 

Shall soothe my aching head to rest. 
Now no more the infantine smile 
Shall the father’s cares beguile ; 
And the pauper now no more 

Shall bless me as he leaves my door! 
On a sea of troubles tost, 

All was shatter’d all was lost; 
Hence I never more wiil roam, 
This is now the debtor’s home. 
Hasten here anc live with me, 
Child of cheerless misery. VALERIAN, 


ANSWER TO PIOMINGO. — 


“ WHEN woman first to man was given, 
Earth was a foretaste sure of heaven ; 
But woman, weak and erring fell— 
Earth then became the type of hell.”— 


That woman, form’d to please, not guide, 

Was taken out of Adam’s side, 
Design’d with him to dwell ; 

Had he retain’d his guardian care, 

She’d still been lovely, good and fair, 
And never could have fell. 


But careless man, still prone to roam, 

Leaves woman lost, forlorn, at home, 
To pine in secret grief ; 

’Tis then temptations her assail— 
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She errs and falls—what can avajl ? 
No time brings her relief? 


Then, man, stil! prize thy virtuous wife, 
Nor seek for pleasure, source of strife, 
With those who wildly roam ; 
And bliss thou ¥et may’st realize, 
Like Adam’s was in Paradise, 
For every joy’s at home. FRANKLIN 





SONNET ON THE NEW YEAR. 


{This sonnet for New Year was written previous to receiving 
Rosa’s address to July : but as a preference is always given to our core: 
fespondent, it was postponed, but is now given with all its faults.) 


Tue New Year comes—his birth obscur’d by storms, 
Whose frowning gloom each infant grace deforms ; 


But may the genial spring’s returning rays 

Disperse them as the sun’s all-cheering blaze 
Dissolves the clouds thst ether’s face deform, 
Changing to pleasant showers each threat’ning storms 
Soon may Columbia’s shores agaih behold 

The sail unfurl’d, to waft us foreign gold ; 

May gentle Peace here plant her pleasant tree, 

And make us prosp’rous, happy, great and free ; 
Drive discord hense, bid party sdirit die ;— 

Then shall our fame ascend to yonder sky ; 


While smiling plenty graces ev’ry board, 
And e’en the muse’s sons shall find a hoard. EDITRESS. 


©N SEEING MR. D——IN THE FARCE OF “ HOW TOG 


DIE FOR LOVE.” 


O! rHov, whese majic art can grief disarm, 

And over every scene diffuse a charm, 

Steal from the mind the poignant sense of ill, 
And with delight the enraptur’d bosom fill.— 
Touch’d by thy wand, e’en folly’s self shall shine, 
Though every noble power must still be thine. 
Ab! who can view that most expressive face, 

And not behold pourtray’d each native grace ? 
May virtue shieid fiom flattery’s caneful snares 
And of ihe world’s applause do thou beware. 
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With caution shun its vain delusive wiles, 

And equally distrust its frowns and smiles ; 
Thy bonour dearer than an empty name, 

And conscious worth beyond the reach of fame. 
Well hast thou chose the wise and prudent part 
Of marriage, to secure that prize; thy heart ; 
New none the pangs of disappointment prove, 
Though thou hast taught us* how to die for love.” ANNA. 


ENIGMA. 
ADDRESSED TO ROSA. 


THREE boys, all prone to roguish jest, 
Once drove a hen from o’er her nest; 
Her eggs they stole, and home they hied, 
Resolved their plunder to divide : 

The half of all and half an egg, 

They portion’d to the greatest wag ; 
The second, half of what remained, 

And half an egg he too obtained ; 

The third took half of what was left, 
And half an egg; yet none were cleft. 
Their number tell, the poet begs, 

And pray divide poor partlet’s eggs. “VALERIAN. 


(Pewee aero ae 


ANECDOTE. 


A younc man, who was paying his addresses to an Irish. 
girl, had gained so far on her affections that she had con- 
sented to attend him to the temple of Hymen, when some 
enconomical fears arose in his breast which cooled the flame 
Cupid had kindled; he therefore waited on his destined 
bride and began to talk of hard times and household expen. 
ses, till her patience being exhausted, she very fairly turn- 
ed him out of the house. Her mistress hearing the noise, 
called to know what it was. ‘‘ Nothing, madam,” replied 
pe *“‘ but myself kicking the cares of the world out of 

oors. 





W ko of man’s race is immortal? He that fixes momen’ 
dnd gives perennity to transitory things. * 
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MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday, the 29th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Jsrael Jones 
to Miss Isabella Carr, both of Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 

By the same, on Saturday evening, the 3lst ult. Mr. Christian Lu- 
ther of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Rebecca Miles, of 
Montgomery county. 

DEATHS. 

In Washington City, on Friday morning the 30th ult, Mr. Richard 
Brent, a senator of the United States from the state of Virginia. 

In this city, onWednesday evening the 4th inst. Mr. 4draham Sin- 
ger, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


if Messrs. Amicus and Co. can produce occular demonstration to the 
editress that two thirdsof her subscribers will be pleased with the pro- 
posed change in the Tea Tray, she will be happy to gratify them ; 
but till then, she resolves to abide by the plan which she has publish- 
ed, and to which she bas near iour hundred subscribers, all respecta- 
ble persons; further advice from those gentlemen will therefore be 
deemed impertinent, as the editress does not intend to realise the well 
known fable. As for blank paper, she willl be happy to sell them 
some to write their observations on. 

To Anna. As Montford has not answered Sylvia, the editress deems 
it derogatory to the dignity of her sex to publish another female’s com- 
position addressed to him, lest he becomes vain or indolent as are C. 
and Crito, 

TO THE RESIDENT AT SNARLER’S HALL, 

Srr, bad I considered your unqualifidd censure as a correct critici- 
cism, I would certainly publish it. But as I deem it merely a splene- 
tic effusion of the moment. I do not chuse to expose either the igno- 
rance or malignant intentions of the writer to the world, unless he a- 

ain require it; and then I shall certainly expose both, in defence oi 
my young correspondents. As to the threat to Amyntor, he being a 
veteran son of the muses, can smile contemptuously at such a snarler, 
nor cast on him a thought in future. EpITRESS. 





Tue Invectecrusat Recare, or Lavres? Tea Tear, is fiublished 
every Saturday, 6y Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race street. Each number will 
contain sixteen octavo fages, every six months forming a handsome volume 
of four hundred and sixteém fiages. Price three dollars ayear, collecied 
monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not residing in the city, to fiay one 
dolluv in advance, and the other two at the close of the first six months. 
Subscridcr’s names to be published at the end of the first volume. 
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DENNIS HEARTT, PRINTER. 
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